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PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE CONDITIONS 



WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 


JANUARY 8, 1918 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside 
territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international covenants. 

III. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among 
all the nations consenting to the peace and associating them¬ 
selves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with 
domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjust¬ 
ment of all colonial claims based upon a strict observance of 
the principle that in determining all such questions of sover¬ 
eignty the interests of the populations concerned must have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the government 
whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a 
settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the 
best and freest co-operation of the other nations of the world 
in obtaining for her an unhampered and unembarrassed oppor¬ 
tunity for the independent determination of her own political 
development and national policy and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of 
her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The 
treatment accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months 
to come will be the acid test of their good will, of their compre¬ 
hension of her needs as distinguished from their own interests, 
and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated 
and restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty 
which she enjoys in common with all other free nations. No 
other single act will serve as this will serve to restore confidence 
among the nations in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government of their relations with 
one another. Without this healing act the whole structure 
and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled 


the peace of the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, 
in order that peace may once more be made secure in the inter¬ 
est of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan States 
to one another determined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality; and interna¬ 
tional guaranties of the political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity of the several Balkan States should be 
entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nation¬ 
alities which are now under Turkish rule should be assured 
an undoubted security of life and an absolutely unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development, and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships 
and commerce of all nations under international guaranties. 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which 
should include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access 
to the sea, and whose political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed by international 
covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guar¬ 
anties of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike. 

JULY 4, 1918 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of Its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
the least its reduction to virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of territory, 
of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political rela¬ 
tionship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settle¬ 
ment by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the 
basis of the material interest or advantage of any other nation 
or people which may desire a different settlement for the sake 
of its own exterior influence or mastery. 

III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their con¬ 
duct toward each other by the same principles of honor and of 
respect for the common law of civilized society that govern 
the individual citizens of all modern States in their relations 
with one another; to the end that all promises and covenants 
may be sacredly observed, no private plots or conspiracies 
hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a 
mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a 
mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which 
shall make it certain that the combined power of free nations 
will check every invasion of right and serve to make peace and 
justice the more secure by affording a definite tribunal of 
opinion to which all must submit and by which every inter¬ 
national readjustment that can not be amicably agreed upon 
by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1918 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no dis¬ 
crimination between those to whom we wish to be just and 
those to whom we do not wish to be just. It must be a justice 
that plays no favorites and knows no standard but equal rights 
of the several peoples concerned; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation or 
any group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the 
settlement which is not consistent with the common interest 
of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special cove¬ 
nants and understandings within the general and common 
family of the League of Nations; 


Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, selfish 
economic combinations within the League and no employment 
of any form of economic boycott or exclusion except as the power 
of economic penalty by exclusion from the markets of the world 
may be vested in the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control; 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of every 
kind must be made known in their entirety to the rest of the 
world. 






PEACE CONFERENCE WHO’S WHO 


DELEGATES OF THE NATIONS 


Great Britain 

David Lloyd George 
Arthur J. Balfour 
Andrew Bonar Law 
G. N. Barnes 
Lord Robert Cecil 

Canada 
Sir Robt. Laird Borden 
Sir George E. Foster 
Chas. Jos. Doherty 

Newfoundland 
Sir Wm. Fred Lloyd 

Australia 
Wm. Morris Hughes 
Sir Joseph Cook 

New Zealand 
Wm. Ferguson Massey 
Sir Jos. George Ward 

South Africa 


Viscount Chinda 
M. K. Matsui 
W. H. Ijuin 


United States 

Woodrow Wilson 
Robt. Lansing 
Col. E. M. House 
Henry White 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 


Belgium 

Paul Hymans 
Emile Vandervelde 
M. Van den Heuvel 


Brazil 

Olyntho de Maghalaes 
Epitacio Pessoa 
Pandia Calogeras 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Dr. Karel Kramarzh 
Dr. Edward Benesh 


Gen. Louis Botha 
Gen. Jan Christian Smuts 

India 

Edwin S. Montagu 

Maj.-Gen. H. H. Mah. Sir George 
Singhah Badur of Bikaner 
Sir Satyenda Prassano Sinha 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

France 

Georges Clemenceau 
Stephen Pichon 
Louis Lucien Klotz 
Andre Tardieu 
Jules Cambon 
Leon Bourgeois 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
Italy 

Vittorio E. Orlando 
Baron Sidney Sonnino 
Gen. Count Mario di Robilant 
Marquis Salvago-Raggi 
Antonio Salandra 
Salvatore Barzilai 

Japan 

The Marquis Saionji 
Baron Makino 


Greece 

Eleutherios Venizelos 
Nicolas Politis 

Poland 

Roman Dmowski 

Portugal 
Dr. Egas Moniz 
Penha Garcia 

Roumania 
Jean J. L. Bratiano 
Nicholas Misu 

Serbia 

Nikola Pachitch 
Dr. Ante Trumbitch 
Dr. M. Vesnitch 
M. Zolger 

Croat-SIovene Kingdom 

Dr. Uesnitch 

Honduras 

Mr. Bonilla 

Cuba 

Antonio S. Bustamante 
Rafael Martinez 

Bolivia 

Ismael Montes 


China 

Sao Ke Sze 
Suntchou Wei 
Tseng Ssiang Lou 
Chenting T. Wang 
Vikyuin W. Koo 


Ecuador 

Dorn Y. de Alsua 

Peru 


F. G. Calderon 


Panama 

Antonio Burgos 


Arabia 

S. A. L’Emir Feisal 
Rustem Haidar 

Siam 

Prince T. Prabandhu 
Phya Bieadh Kosha 
Prince Charoon 


Haiti 

Certullien Guilbaud 


C. B. D. King 
M. B. Dunbar 


Liberia 


Germany 

Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau 

Herr Landsberg 

Herr Simonds 

Herr Ganss 

Dr. Theodor Melchior 

Prof. Schuecking 

Herr Leinert 

Herr Giesberts 

Baron von Lersner 


Austria 

Dr. Karl Renner 

Dr. Franz Klein 

Prof. Heinrich Lammarsch 

Prof, von Laun 

M. Pfluegel 

Dep. Stegliger 

Dep. Ludgemann 

Dr. Richard Schuller 

Peter Eichoff 


DISPOSITION OF FORMER GERMAN COLONIES 


“The Council of Three, M. Clemenceau, President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George, decided as to the disposi¬ 
tion of the former German colonies as follows: 

“Togoland and Kamerun—France and Great Britain 
shall make a joint recommendation to the League of Nations 
as to their future. 

“German East Africa—The mandate shall be held by 
Great Britain. 

“German Southwest Africa—The mandate shall be 
held by the Union of South Africa. 


“The German Samoan Islands—The mandate shall 
be held by New Zealand. 

“The other German Pacific possessions south of the 
equator, excluding the German Samoan Islands and 
Nauru—The mandate shall be held by Australia. 

“Nauru (Pleasant Island)—The mandate shall be given 
to the British Empire. 

“The German Pacific islands north of the equator— 
The mandate shall be held by Japan.” 










NEW BOUNDARIES OF EUROPE 

16. LATVIA, formed 


f;.v.VI 2- SAAR, BASIN. Passes to France, together with 
! •• • ■ J output of mines. 

a3. BELGIUM. Germany gives up Moresnet, Eupen 
3 and Malmedy to Belgium. 

34. RHINELAND. Occupied by Allied Troops. 

.-. 5. THIRTY MILE ZONE, east of the Rhine, to have 

I 1 all fortifications dismantled within three months 

_ after signing of Treaty. 

I O 1 6- HELGOLAND, the island fortress to be dismantled, 
jmji, SCHLESWIG, the frontier between Germany and 
VYeA Denmark will be decided by a plebiscite. 
r... .. ] 8. DANZIG, a free port, giving Poland an outlet to 
!• •• •'•I the sea. 

r ...... 1 9. MEMEL, and the northeastemmost tip of East 

I Prussia. Germany loses sovereignty. 

~JQ. ALLENSTEIN AREA, boundaries will be decided 
521 by a vote of the people. 

==J1. POLAND, Germany cedes parts of Posen, Silesia 
3 and West Prussia to Poland. 

12. CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, new independent republic 
formed Nov. 15, 1918. 

13. GERMAN AUSTRIA, new independent republh 
formed October 23, 1918. 

14. RUTHENIANS, to be formed into 
ent republic. 

15. FINLAND. Declared an independent republ: 
July 20, 1917. 


of part of Lithuania. 

17. LITHUANIA. Proclaimed a republic Nov. 30, 
1918, at Riga. 

18. UKRAINE. Proclaimed “Ukrainian People’s Re¬ 
public”, Nov. 21, 1917. 

19. JUGO-SLAVIA. Declared an independent republic 
as the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo¬ 
venes”, Oct. 31, 1918. 

20. H UNGARY. Proclaimed a republic Nov. 16,1918. 
Roumania claims as far west as the Theiss river. 
Proposed addition to Serbia, to Maros River. 

21. ITALIA IRREDENTA. “Unredeemed Italy”. 
Parts of Tyrol, Trieste and Tr?ntino; Dalmatian 
Coast and Vallon Bay in Albania. 

22. ARMENIA. Resurrected or United Armenia. 
The proposed United States mandatory.. 
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RUSSIA, ITALY, 

RUSSIA 

Nicholas II, ex-Emperor of all the Russians, born 1868. 
Summarily executed bv the Ural regional council of the 
Bolshevists.on July 16, 1918, in Ekaterinburg. 

Russian Federative Republic 

On March 12,1917, the Russian Duma carried through 
a coup d’etat, as a result of which the Emperor Nicholas II 
abdicated. A Provisional Government under Prince 
George Lvoff was set up which held office until May 16, 

1917, when it was reorganized. On August 6, 1917, a 
new Cabinet under M. Alexander Kerensky was formed. 
This, too, was reorganized on October 8, 1917, and main¬ 
tained itself until November 7, 1917, when the Military 
Revolutionary Committee seized the government author¬ 
ity, and handed it over the next day to the All-Russian 
Congress of the Councils of Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and 
Peasants’ Deputies. 

The Government is controlled by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the All-Russian Congress of the Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’, Peasants’, and Cossacks’ Deputies. President 
of the Council, M. Vladimir Hitch Ulianov-Lenin. On 
January 31, 1918, a decree was issued establishing the 
permanent character of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
(Bolshevik) Government. 

Russia, as a result of the upheaval, has been broken up 
into a number of independent or semi-independent states. 
So far as can be ascertained at present there are nineteen 
separate state formations, and their relationship to the 
Bolshevik Government is uncertain. 

1. Finland. 

2. Ukraine. The Ukrainian People’s Republic was 
proclaimed on November 21, 1917, as a member of the 
Russian Federal Republic. Its boundaries are as yet 
undefined, but roughly the new state corresponds to the 
three districts in the southern part of Russia known as 
“Little Russia,” the “South-western Territory,” and “New 
Russia” (exclusive of the Territory of the Don Cossacks), 
divided into the following governments: Chernigov, 
Poltava, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, Volhynia, Kherson, 
Taurida, and Ekaterinoslav. Its area is approximately 
328,185 square miles and its population estimated at the 
beginning of 1914, at about 30,000,000. Among the 
principal cities may be mentioned Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, 
Ekaterinoslav, and Zhitomir. Ukraine language has re¬ 
placed Russian. 

3. Poland. The German and Austro-Hungarian gov¬ 
ernments, who were in occupation, granted on September 
12, 1917, a temporary constitution to the country, accord¬ 
ing to which, until a settled government is established, 
supreme power will be placed in the hands of a Regency 
Council of three members, to be appointed by the monarchs 
of the Powers in occupation. On Nov. 9, 1918, the Polish 
Republic was formed at Cracow. 

4. Lithuania consists of the governments of Kovno, 
Vilna, Grodno, Minsk, and portions of Moghilev and 
Vitebsk. It was recognized by Germany on March 23, 

1918, as an independent state. A part of Lithuania has 
been formed into a republic called Latvia. 

5. Courland. On March 15th the German Govern¬ 
ment officially declared that it recognized the restored and 
independent Duchy of Courland which it took under its 
protection. 

6. Livonia. 

7. Esthonia. On April 22, 1918, the “United Diets” 
of Livonia, Esthonia, Riga, and Oesel requested the Ger¬ 
man Government to create a State, under a monarchy, out 
of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, the Islands of Riga, the 
said State to be joined to the German Empire through 
personal union with the King of Prussia. 

8. Bessarabia. An independent Moldavian Republic 
was declared on December 23, 1917. On April 9, 1918, 
however, the government agreed that Bessarabia should 
be joined to Roumania. On April 16,1918, the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic officially declared that it did not recog¬ 
nize the union of Bessarabia with Roumania, and protested 


TURKEY, ETC. 

both to the Central Powers and to Roumania. On 
April 19th the Russian Bolshevik Government likewise 
protested against the union. These protests were, how¬ 
ever, fruitless, and, with the sanction of the German 
Government, Bessarabia is for the present part of the 
Roumanian Kingdom. 

9. Siberia. In December, 1917, an independent 
Republic of Siberia, with its capital at Tomsk, was pro¬ 
claimed. 

10. Caucasus. On September 20,1917, at a conference 
of some forty Caucasian tribes or races, numbering alto¬ 
gether about two or three million souls, mostly Moham¬ 
medans, the Caucasian Republic was proclaimed. This 
Republic declared its complete independence on April 22, 
1918. 

11. The Don Republic. 

12. The Tartar-Bashkir Republic in the territory of 
the Southern Ural and the Central Zavolzhe. 

13. The Republic of White Russia. 

14. The Republic of Turkestan. 

15. The Republic of Kazan. 

16. The Republic of Georgia. 

17. The Tauride Republic, to consist of Simferopol, 
Theodosia, Yalta, Eupatoria, Melitopol, Berdiansk, 
Perekop, and Dnieper. 

18. The Yakutsk Republic in Northeast Siberia. 

19. Latvia. See Lithuania, No. 4. 

ITALIA IRREDENTA 

“Italia irredenta” means unredeemed Italy. After 
1861, when the present kingdom of Italy was established, 
the papal states, Venetia, the district around Trieste, and 
the district around Trent were still—although inhabited 
mainly or in part by Italians—not parts of the kingdom. 
Venetia and the papal states were annexed in 1866 and 
1870. This process of winning Italy from foreign control 
came to be called redeeming Italy, and after 1870 the 
term “Italia irredenta” was applied to Trieste and the 
Trentino, these being territories still “unredeemed.” 
Popular secret societies, whose 7 object was to advocate 
the winning back of unredeemed Italy, were formed shortly 
after the congress of Berlin (1878), from which the Italian 
representative returned with “clean” but empty hands. 
Advocates of this policy were called irredentists, and the 
policy itself was known as irredentism. Irredentism 
declined after Italy joined Austria and Germany in the 
triple alliance (1882), but has steadily gained in force 
since 1908, when Austria, backed by Germany, annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina without consulting Italy, and 
contrary to her interests and in violation of the treaty of 
Berlin (1878). 

RESURRECTED ARMENIA 

On the map of Turkey in Asia will be seen the position 
of the proposed Armenian State in Asia Minor. Armenia 
is also proposed as the United States Mandatory. Its 
exceptional advantages are apparent at a glance. With 
outlets on the three great bodies of water, the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, the Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea, and its 
proximity to the Tigris and Euphrates and thence to the 
Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, resurrected Armenia will 
become one of the Great Depots of the Near East. 

TURKEY AND ARABIA 

The Oases of Central Arabia and the fertile coastal 
districts are occupied by settled communities, and have 
been divided into eight independent systems of govern¬ 
ment, as follows: 

1. Kingdom of Hejaz. 

2. Emirate of Nejd and El Haza. 

3. Emirate of Jebel Shammar. 

4. Principate of Asir. 

5. Imamate of Yemen. 

6. British Protectorate of Aden. 

7. Sultanate of Oman. 

8. Sultanate of Koweit. 




















































































































































































































WAR CYCLOPEDIA 


Alsace-Lorraine. The territory bounded by the Rhine 
on the east, the Vosges Mountains on the west, Luxemburg on 
the north, and Switzerland on the south. The soil is fertile 
and Lorraine is rich in iron ore. The total area is 5,605 square 
miles and the population in 1910 was 1,874,014. Both Alsace 
and Lorraine originally lay within the Holy Roman Empire, 
but the former was acquired by France in Louis XIV’s time, 
and the latter during the reign of Louis XV. After the Franco- 
Prussian War Germany took the provinces and they were 
erected into an imperial territory (Reichsland), directly subject 
to the German Emperor and the Federal Council. A constitu¬ 
tion was granted in 1911, by which Alsace-Lorraine received 
three votes in the Federal Council. 

Articles of War. Rules enacted by Congress for military 
discipline and punishment in the army, corresponding to the 
annual mutiny act in Great Britain. The latest form of the 
Articles of War will be found in the Army Appropriation Act 

Barrage. A new word in the military vocabulary—speci¬ 
fically, the act of barring by artillery fire. 

“Boche.” A term commonly used by the trench soldiers 
to designate the Germans. The origin is disputed. It was 
used before the war as the equivalent of German. It was so 
used by the Paris printers to designate their German assistants. 
The term “ce boche” was used, before the Franco-Prussian 
war at least, as equivalent to “that chump,” and “tete de 
boche” is given by French dictionaries of slang as equivalent 
to “wooden-pate” or "blockhead.” Some French scholars 
derive the present use of boche from “Caboche,” a French 
word meaning head. . . ,, 

Bolsheviki. Meaning “belonging to the majority ; 
originally the left or radical wing of the Russian Socialist 
Democratic party. In 1905, at the time when the split in the 
party occurred, the radicals, led by Nikolai Lenine, were 
the majority, or Bolshinstvo, and hence called themselves 
Maximalists or Bolsheviki, meaning the majority faction. 
The moderates, similarly, are called Minimalists, or Men- 
sheviki. 

Camouflage. A French word for a military act that has 
assumed new importance in the Great War as the result of the 
effort to conceal fortifications, ships, guns, trenches, etc., from 
the observation of hostile aircraft. It consists in painting 
objects of war so that they may blend readily into the landscape 
and thus be lost to view, or in concealing them by screens or 
false,work, or even in “faking’’fortifications or “Quaker "guns. 

Cavell, Edith, Execution of. Occurred at 2 a m., Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1915, in pursuance of sentence passed by the German 
military court at Brussels, the charge against her being that 
she had assisted English and Belgian young men, who had come 
under her care as nurse, to cross the frontier into Holland. 

Embargo. Formerly defined as consisting in the detention 
of shins and goods within the port of the state resorting to it. 
It was ordinarily a measure of reprisal and might be either 
(1) pacific, when the detention was confined to the states’ own 
vessels; or (2) hostile, when it was extended to the goods and 
ships of another state. 

Freedom of the Seas. Doctrine first propounded by 
Grotius in his Mare Liberum, “The air, running water, the sea 
—are common to all.” Selden answered with his Mare Clau¬ 
sum, which defended the pretensions of England over the waters 
surrounding the British Isles. The issue between Grotius 
and Selden may be regarded as settled by the present doctrine 
regarding the marine league, i. e., that the jurisdiction of a 
state extends three miles beyond the coast line, and no further. 
In the eighteenth century continental antagonism to British 
sea power produced the doctrine that “free ships make free 
goods.” This was backed by the armed neutralities of 1780 
and 1800, and was finally incorporated, in great part, into 
international law by the Declaration of Paris, 1856, which also 
abolished privateering. Meantime another meaning had 
come to be fastened to “freedom of the seas,” the idea that 
private property should be immune from capture on the high 
seas in war time unless it was contraband or intended for a 
blockaded port. Of this notion the United States has always 
been the champion. 

Gas Warfare. During the engagement near Ypres, 
April 22, 1915, the German army introduced poisonous or 
asphyxiating gases. These gases were generated in bombs, 
grenades and other apparatus, and allowed to drift with suit¬ 
able winds into the allied trenches. A week earlier, says 
General French, the Germans had falsely announced that the 
British were using asphyxiating gases as a weapon of war. 
Later, the use of gas in explosive shells became general. 

Junker. A member of noble Prussian family, who belongs 
to the aristocracy, and, as a rule, adopts the profession of arms 
and enters the officer corps. Since 1862, when under the 
leadership of Bismarck, the aristocratic party came into 
political power, the term has been applied to those who desire 
to preserve intact the social, military, and political privileges 
belonging traditionally to the “well-born.” 

“ Kultur.” Has been defined as indicating the whole mass 
of customs, conventions, usages, laws, institutions, and lan¬ 
guage from which the Prussian peoples derives its outlook, and 
in which it expresses the dominant characteristic differences 
distinguishing it from other peoples. 


Lusitania. About 2 p.m., on May 7, 1915, the Cunard 
liner “Lusitania,” on a voyage from New York, with 1,918 
persons on board, was sunk without notice by the German 
submarine “U 39,” ten miles off Old Head of Kinsale. The 
vessel went down twenty-one minutes after the attack, with 
loss of 1,154 lives, including men, women, and children, of 
! whom 114 were Americans. 

Marine Corps. An independent branch of the military 
j service of the United States, used in garrisoning navy yards 
and naval stations at home, and performing many duties beyond 
the seas; landing, for instance, in case of disturbance in foreign 
countries to protect American interests and to guard our 
embassies and legations. It serves generally under the direc¬ 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy. But the corps may be 
detached by order of the President for service with the Army. 

“Open-Door” Policy. Name given to the American policy 
{ in China and the Orient by John Hay, Secretary of State, 
j after the Boxer uprising, 1900. His view, to which all powers 
I concerned in China finally adhered, was that no exclusive privi¬ 
lege should be sought or acquired by any single nation, but that 
whatever was granted to one must be allowed to all other 
i powers upon similar terms. American commercial treaties 
J had long been based upon this principle through the “most- 
favored-nation” clause. 

Pan-Germanism. The aspiration that ail European people 
of Germanic stock might be united under a single flag. The 
Pan-German League was organized in 1890. 

“Place in the Sun.” Phrase used by William II, on 
June 18, 1901, at Hamburg, in referring to Germany’s acquisi- 
| tion of the Chinese harbor of Kiauchau and other valuable 
and commercial concessions in China. “In spite of the fact 
that we have no such fleet as we should have, we have con- 
I quered for ourselves a place in the sun. It will now be my place 
to see to it that this place in the sun shall remain our undis¬ 
puted possession in order that the sun’s rays may fall fruitfully 
| upon our activity and trade in foreign parts.” 

“Poilu.” The word used by the French people to designate 
their soldiers in the Great War of 191418. The term comes 
I from the French word poil, meaning hair, especially the hair 
j or fur of animals, or the hair or beard of man. Hence it is 
commonly supposed that the term poilu came to be applied 
i to the French soldiers because when they were in the trenches 
I they did not shave, as the British soldiers did. The French 
soldier was homme poilu, bearded man. 

Sabotage. A French word, used to describe willful and 
underhand destruction of machinery, etc., by workmen. It 
is a method of “industrial warfare,” encouraged, the United 
States Government alleges, by some leaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. 

Submarine. Called by the Germans U boat, i. e., undersea 
boat, or submersible. This type of war vessel, while it may 
| travel upon the surface, may also submerge itself and thus hide 
its movements from an enemy. While beneath the water, 
observations can be taken by means of a projecting perpen¬ 
dicular arm, called a periscope. The submarine can discharge 
torpedoes while it is thus hidden from view. Submarines are 
of various types, the outgrowth of American inventive genius, 
that of John P. Holland and Simon Lake. They are combated 
by nets of steel sunk in channels, in which their noses are caught 
by fleets of destroyers, trawlers, and specially constructed 
electric launches, by depth bombs, by low-flying airplanes 
supplied with bombing appliances, and by other means. 

Tanks. Heavy armored motor cars, propelled usually by 
“caterpillar drive” and used to break through enemy defenses, 
enfilade his trenches, or to cover attacks upon them. They 
were first used on September 15, 1916, by the British in their 
operations on the Somme, and were the decisive factor in 
General Byng’s advance toward Cambrai. They were of 
great advantage, also, in pushing back the Germans in the 
Foch drive of 1918. 

| “Tommy.” Or “Tommy Atkins” i3 the word used to 
designate the British private soldier. From 1815 the specimen 
or model forms issued by the government in the official army 
regulations were often filled in with the name of Thomas 
Atkins, thus: “Description, service, etc., of Thomas Atkins, 
private, No. 7 troop,” etc. From this practice originated the 
custom of referring to the private soldier as Thomas Atkins, 
shortened to Tommy Atkins, and then to Tommy. 

Triple Alliance. An agreement by Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, in 1882, for their mutual defense. The full and exact 
text of the treaties still remains secret. In 1914, Germany 
claimed to be bound by the treaties to protect Austria against 
attack by Russia. Italy, however, denied that Austria was 
attacked, insisted that Austria was the aggressor, that her 
designs in the Balkans would endanger Italy’s own safety, and 
not only declined to fight in the triple alliance, but, later, 
entered the war against her old allies. 

Triple Entente. The name given to the diplomatic union 
of England, France, and Russia, formed to oppose the triple 
alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. Except in the case 
of Russia and France, there was no written treaty behind it. 
The first stage of the triple entente was the alliance in 1893 
between Russia and France. In 1904 England concluded an 
entente (understanding) with France. In 1907 the chain was 
completed by an entente between England and Russia. 
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(°\ t DATES OF NOTABLE BATTLES 

American engagements shown in heavier type. I Gaza, battle of, March 26-27, 1917. 


Ainereville, battle of, Nov. 1, 1918. 

Aire Valley, battle of, Oct. 4, 1918. 

Aisne, battle of, began, Sept. 14, 1914. 

Aisne caverns, battle of, Oct. 23, 1917. 

Ancre, battle of, began, Nov. 13. 1916. 

Antwerp, capture of, by Germans, Oct. 9-10, 1914. 
Argesu, battle of, Dec. 3, 1916. 

Argonne forest, battle of, Nov. 1-8, 1918. 

Arras, battle of, began, April 9, 1917. 

Artois, fighting in the, Sept. 26, -Oct. 2, 1915. 

Bagdad, captured by British, March 11, 1917. 

Bainsizza plateau, taken by Italians, Aug. 25, 1917; 

recaptured by Austrians and Germans, Oct. 25, 1917. 
Bantheville, battle of, Oct. 23, 1918. 

Bapaume, captured by British, March 17, 1917; lost to 
Germans, March 24, 1918; recaptured by British, 
Aug. 29, 1918. 

Belgrade, occupied by Austrians, Dec. 2, 1914; recaptured 
by Serbians, Dec. 14, 1914; taken by Germans and 
Austrians, Oct. 9-10, 1915. 

Belleau wood, battle of, June 15, 1918. 

Brest-Litovsk, captured by Germans, Aug. 25, 1915. 
Bruges, occupied by Germans, Oct. 14, 1914. 

Brussels, occupied by Germans, Aug. 20, 1914. 

Bukharest, captured by Germans, Dec. 6, 1916. 
Bullecourt, taken by Australians, May 12, 1917. 

Cambrai, battles of, Nov. 21, 1917; Oct. 9, 1918. 
Cantigny, battle of, May, 28, 1918. 

Carso plateau, battle of, May 23-24, 1917. 

Cetinje, captured by Austrians, Jan. 12, 1916. 
Champagne, battle of the, Sept. 25-30, 1915. 
Charpentry, battle of, Sept. 27-28, 1918. 

Chateau Thierry, battles of, June 4, 1918; July 15, 1918. 
Chatillon-sur-Bar, battle of, Nov. 3, 1918. 

Chipilly ridge, battle of, July 4, 1918. 

Cierges, battle of, July 29, 1918. 

Combles, captured by French and British, Sept. 26, 1916. 
Constanza, captured by Germans, Oct. 23, 1916. 
Courcelette, captured by British, Sept. 15, 1916. 

Craonne, battle of, Jan. 25-27, 1915; recaptured by 
French, May 4, 1917. 

Czernowitz, captured by Russians, June 18, 1916. 
Dardanelles, campaign began, Nov. 3, 1914; ended Jan. 9, 
1916. 

Dogger bank, British naval victory, Jan. 24, 1915. 
Douaumont fort, captured by Germans, Feb. 26, 1916; 

recaptured by French, Oct. 21, 1916. 

Erzerum, captured by Russians, Feb. 15, 1916. 

Erzingan, captured by Russians, July 25, 1916. 

Falkland islands, naval battle of, Dec. 8, 1914. 

Festubert, battle of, May 16-17, 1915. 

Fleury, battles of, July 11; Aug. 17, 1916. 

Fleville, battle of, Oct. 9, 1918. 

Foret de Fere, battle of, July 24, 1918. 

Fresnoy, captured by Canadians, May 3, 1917. 

Gallipoli, allies land at, April 22, 1915; evacuated, Jan. 9, 
1916. 


Ghent, captured by Germans, Oct. 12, 1914. 

; Givenchy, battle of, Dec. 19-21, 1914. 

Goritz, captured by Italians, Aug. 9, 1916; recaptured by 
Austro-Germans, Oct. 28, 1917. 

Grandcourt, captured by British, Feb. 7, i917. 
Guillemont, captured by allies, Sept. 3, 1916. 

Haumont wood, battle of, Oct. 7, 1918. 

1 Helgoland, naval battle of, Aug. 28, 1914. 

Hill 70, (near Lens), captured, Aug. 15, 1917. 

Hill 230, battle of, July 29, 1918. 

Hindenburg line. Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1918. 

Hindenburg retreat began, March 11, 1917. 

Hooge, battle of, Aug. 3-9, 1915. 

Huloch, battle of, Sept. 25-Oct. 2, 1915. 

Jaffa, captured by British, Nov. 18, 1917. 

Jaulgonne, battle of, July 21, 1918. 

Jericho, captured by British, Feb. 21, 1918. 

Jerusalem, captured by British, Dec. 9, 1917. 

Jutland, naval battle of, (Skager-Rak), May 31, 1916. 
Kemmel Hill, taken by Germans, April, 26, 1918. 
Kitchener, Lord, lost at sea, June 5, 1916. 

Kovno, captured by Germans, Aug. 17, 1915. 

Kronstadt, captured by Roumanians, Aug. 30, 1916; 

recaptured by Germans, Oct. 8, 1916. 

Kut-el-Amara, surrender of British force at, April 29,1916; 

recaptured by British. Feb. 22-26, 1917. 

La Bassee, battle of, Jan. 25-28, 1915. 

Le Cateau, battles of, Aug. 26, 1914; Oct. 19, 1918. 
Lemburg, taken by Russian^. Sept. 2, 1914; recaptured by 
Germans, June 22, 1915. 

Libau, occupied by Germans, May 8, 1915. 

Liege, captured by Germans, Aug. 5-8, 1914. 

Loos, battle of, Sept. 25-Oct. 8, 1915. 

Louvain burned, Aug. 26, 1914. 

Lublin, captured by Germans, July 31, 1915. 

Marne, batiles of, Sept. 6-11, 1914; June 4, 1918; July 
15, 1918. 

Maubeuge, captured by Germans, Sept. 7, 1914. 
Maurepas, captured by French, Aug. 24, 1916. 

Menin road, battle of, Oct. 4, 1917. 

Messines ridge, taken by British, June 7, 1917. 
Meuse-Argonne, battles of, Sept. 26, Oct. 4, and Nov. 1 
1918. 

Meuse at Sedan, battle of, Nov. 6, 1918. 

Meuse hills, battle of, Nov. 7-10, 1918. 

Monastir, captured by Bulgarians, Dec. 2, 1915; by allies, 
Nov. 19, 1916. 

Monchy le Preux, battle of, April 23-25, 1917. 
Monfalcone, occupied by Italians, June 9, 1915. 

Mons, battle of, Aug. 21-23, 1914. 

Monte Santo, taken by Italians, Aug. 24,1917; recaptured 
by Austrians and Germans, Oct. 28, 1917. 
Montfaucon, battle of, Sept. 27-28, 1918. 

Morval, captured by British, Sept. 25, 1916. 

Neuve Chapelle, battle of, March 10-12, 1915. 

Nish, captured by Bulgarians, Nov. 5, 1915. 

Novo Georgievsk, captured by Germans, Aug. 10, 1915. 








DATES OF NOTABLE BATTLES 


Orsova, captured by Germans, Nov. 24, 1916. 

Ostend, blocked by British, April 22 and May 9, 1918. 
Ostend, occupied by Germans, Oct. 15, 1914. 

Peronne, captured by allies, March 18, 1917; lost March 
24, 1918; recaptured, Sept. 1, 1918. 

Piave, battles of, June 23, 1918; Oct. 28, 1918. 

Pozieres, captured by British, Aug. 9, 1916. 

Prisrend, captured by Bulgarians, Nov. 30, 1915. 
Przemysl, siege and capture of, by Russians, Sept. 20,1914; 

March 22, 1915; recaptured by Germans, June 3, 1915. 
Rancourt, captured by French, Sept. 25, 1916. 

Reims, battle of, Oct. 2-9, 1918. 

Richebourg, battle of, May 9-24, 1915. 

Sailly-Saillisel, taken by French, Oct. 18, 1916. 

Saint Eloy, battle of, Dec. 9, 1914. 

Saint Etienne, battle of, Oct. 2-9, 1918. 

Saint Juvin, battle of, Oct. 14, 1918. 

Saint Mihiel, battle of, Sept. 12-13, 1918. 

Salonica, allies land at, Oct. 5, 1915. 

Scutari, captured by Austrians, Jan. 23, 1916. 
Seicheprey, battle of, April 20, 1918. 

Serbia, invasion of, began, Oct. 7, 1915. 

Sergy, battle of, July 29, 1918. 

Silistria, captured by Germans, Sept. 10, 1916. 
Skager-Rak, naval battle of, May 31, 1916. 

Soissons, first battle of, Sept. 15,1914; second, Jan. 8—12, 
1915; lost by French, May 29, 1918; recaptured by 
Americans and French, July 18-Aug. 2, 1918. 


Suez Canal, battle near, Feb. 2, 1915. 

Tannenberg, battle of, Aug. 26, 1914. 

Tarnopol, battle of, Sept. 8, 1915. 

Termonde, destroyed, Sept. 18, 1914. 

Thiaucourt, battle of, Sept. 12, 1918. 

Thiepval, captured by British, Sept. 26, 1916. 

Tolmino, occupied by Italians, July 3, 1915, 

Torcy, battle of, July 18, 1918. 

Trebizond, captured by Russians, April 17, 1916. 
Trentino, Austrian offensive in, May 15-June 6, 1916. 
Tsingtao, captured by Japanese, Nov. 7, 1914. 
Turnu-Severin, captured by Germans, Nov. 24, 1916. 
Tutrakan, captured by Germans, Sept. 7, 1916. 

Udine, captured by Austrians and Germans, Oct. 30, 1917. 
Uskup, captured by Bulgarians, Oct. 24, 1915. 

Vaux, battle of, July 1, 1918. 

Vaux, port, recaptured by French, Nov. 3, 1916. 

Verdun, German attacks on, began, Feb. 22, 1916. 
Vermandovillers, taken by French, Sept. 17, 1916. 
Vigneulies, battle of, Sept. 12, 1918. 

Vilna, captured by Germans, Sept. 18, 1915. 

Vimy ridge, captured by Canadians, April 9, 1917. 
Warsaw, captured by Germans, Aug. 4, 1915. 

Wytschaete, captured by British, June 7, 1917. 

Ypres, first battle of, Oct. 20-31, 1914; second, April 
22-24, 1915; third, July 30-Aug. 2, 1917. 

Yser Canal, battles along, Oct. 20-28, 1914. 

Zeebrugge and Ostend, blocked by British, April 22 and 
May 9, 1918. 


Somme, battle of, began, July 1, 1916. 

Stanislau, captured by Russians, Aug. 11, 1916. 

APPROXIMATE VALUE OF FOREIGN COINS 


Coin Country U. S. Equivalent 

Archefri (gold)_Persia_$ .095 

Argentina (gold)_Argentina- 4.820 

Balboa (gold)_Panama_ 1.000 

Bolivar (silver)_Venezuela- .193 

Boliviano (silver)_Bolivia- .389 

Cash (copper)_1_China_ . 006 

Cent_China- .005 

Centavo (copper)_Mexico- .005 

Centime (copper)_France_ .002 

Colon (gold)_Costa Rica_ .465 

Condor (gold)_Colombia_ 10.000 

Condor (gold)_Chile_ 7.300 

Condor (gold)_Ecuador_ 4.900 

Cordova (gold)_Nicaragua_ 1.000 

Crown (silver)_Austria_ .203 

Crown (silver)_Denmark_ .268 

Crown (silver)_Great Britain_ 1.220 


Crown (silver)_Norway.. 

Crown (silver)_Sweden. 

Dinar (gold)_Serbia.. 

Dinero (silver)_Peru_ _ 

Dollar (gold)_Brit. Honduras_ 1.000 

Dollar (gold)_Newfoundland_ 1.014 

Dollar (gold)_British poss- 1.000 

Dollar (gold)_Colombia_ 1.000 

Dollar (gold)_Liberia_ 1.000 

Dollar (gold)_Straits Sett_ 

Dollar (silver)_China_ 

Dollar (gold)_Dominican Rep- 

Drachma (silver)_Greece. 


.268 

.268 

.193 

.050 


.567 

.475 

1.000 

.193 


Escudo (gold)_Portugal_ l.< 

Farthing (copper)-Great Britain.. 

Florin (silver)_Austria_ 

Florin (silver)_Great Britain.. 

Florin (gold)_Netherlands. .. 

Franc (silver)_France_ 

Franc (gold)_Belgium_ 

Franc (gold)___Switzerland_ 

Gourde (silver)._Haiti. 


.005 
.400 
.490 
.402 
.193 
.193 
.193 

___ .965 

Guinea (gold)_Great Britain_ 5.040 


Gulden (.silver)_Austria. 

Heller (silver)__Austria. 

Kopeck (copper)_Russia_ 

Kran (silver)_Persia_ 

Krone (see crown). 

Leu (silver)....Roumania.. 


.480 

.004 

.005 

.091 

.193 


Coin Country 

Libra (gold)_Peru_ 

Lira (silver)_Italy_ 

Lira (gold)_Turkey.. 

Mark (silver)_Germany 

Mark (gold)_Finland.. 

Medjidie (gold)_Turkey.. 

Milreis (gold)_Brazil... 

Milreis )gold)_Portugal_ 1.080 

Napoleon (gold)-France_ 3.860 

Onlik (silver)_Turkey_ 

Ore (copper)_Scandinavia.. 

Para (sliver)_Turkey- 

Penny (copper)_Great Britain. 

Perper (gold)_Montenegro.. 

Peseta (silver)_Spain_ 

Peso (gold)_Argentina_ 

" (gold)___ Chile. 


U. S. Equivalent 

_8 4.865 

_ .193 

-- 4.400 

_ .238 

_ .193 

.880 
.546 


.400 

.0025 

.001 

.020 

.203 

.193 

.965 

.365 


Peso (gold)_Colombia_ 1.000 

Peso (gold)_Cuba_ .910 

Peso (silver)_Guatemala_ .398 

Peso (silver)_Honduras_ .398 

Peso (silver)_Salvador_ .398 

Peso (silver)_Mexico_ .498 

Peso (silver)_Paraguay_ .398 

Peso (gold)_Philippines_ .500 

Peso (gold)_Uruguay- 1.034 

Pfennig (copper)_Germany- .0025 

Piaster (silver)_Cochin China- .550 

Piaster (silver)_Cyprus-- .030 

Piaster (silver)_Turkey..- 044 

4. 865 
.515 
.324 
.950 
.005 
.240 
.120 
.490 
.010 
4.866 
.487 
.828 
.370 


Pound (.gold)_Egypt- 4.943 

Pound (gold)_Great Britain.. A OOB: 

Ruble (gold)_Russia- 

Rupee (silver)_India- 

Scudo (gold, silver)_Italy- 

Sen (copper)-Japan- 

Shilling (silver)_Great Britain.. 

Sixpence (silver)-Great Britain.. 

Sol (silver)_Peru- 

Soldo (copper)-Italy- 

Sovereign (gold)-Great Britain.. 

Sucre (gold)_Ecuador_ 

Tael (customs, silver)_China- 

Tical (silver)-Siam- 

Yen (silver)_Japan- 





























































































































































































